CHAPTER III

My Education and What I Think of it Now

i CAME down to Toronto from our old farm and entered
Upper Canada College .as a boarder in February 1882.
My two elder brothers, Jim and Dick, had been sent on
ahead (I don't remember why) the November before.
So from this time on, for seventeen years and a half, as a
schoolboy (boarder or day), or as a student, or teacher,
or as both college student and teacher together, Toronto
was the city I lived in; and it has retained all the detail of
remembrance and the peculiar charm of the past which
goes with one's own city. Nor did I see any other, any-
way, for about ten years.

Toronto was then just in its final stage of comfortable
and completed growth as a prominent centre of life and
industry, intercourse and arts, before the coming of the
electrical age brought the rapid transit and communi-
cation that was to turn it into something ten times
greater ; to foster suburban growth, bring great indus-
tries to the fringe of the city itself, feed the country in
part from the city as its base and turn all such provincial
towns into metropolitan centres. Toronto to-day, we
admit, is ten times the size it was then. Yet perhaps in a
certain aspect the advantage is not all with the new as
against the old. Individual life, now lost in the mass,
perhaps felt larger,

I have written a description of the Toronto of those
earlier days in a book of mine on Canada which was dis-
tributed as a private gift book and did not reach the
hands of the public, and from which therefore I may
fittingly quote in these pages:

" In Upper Canada, henceforth Ontario, Toronto was
a commodious capital city of 60,000 inhabitants. Its
streets were embowered in leaves above which rose the